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CONFERENCE. 


,, p irH T Hon the Earl of Lytton read 

At 4.30 p.m., the Right lion. 

his paper on pUBUC SCHOOLS: 

an appreciation and a criticism. 

The title which this paper bears is twofold, but the two 
parts into which I have divided my subject are very unequal. 
What I have to say by way of appreciation will be quickly 
said. What I have to say by way of criticism will take me just 
as long as you have patience to listen to me. But do not let me 
be misunderstood. This is neither because I think that there 
is little to be said in praise of English public schools, nor because 
I feel any hostility to public schools as such. It is merely 
because their merits are more obvious than their faults, and it 
is monotonous to repeat what is accepted by all. If more 
dangerous, the field of controversy is always the more interesting. 

I repeat, then, that I fully appreciate all that public schools 
can do, and all that they in fact do. I have even had oppor- 
tunities of comparing them with similar institutions in other 
countries, and the comparison has in every case strengthened 
my belief in the superiority of our own. Our public school 
system has at least this great merit, that — like the British 
Constitution — it is a natural growth and has never been 
imported ready-made from without. It is suited to the 
country, and has been moulded by many generations to meet 
the requirements, not of any educational theory, but of actual 
experience. And here let me say one word of caution to those 
enthusiasts who believe that all true education is made in 
Germany. In the sphere of scholarship the Germans are 
certainly our superiors, and we shall have to see many changes 
in our schools and even in our universities before learning 
becomes generally valued in England, as it is in Germany, 
for its own sake. But however much we may reform them, 
our methods in education — as in everything else — must remain 
English methods. The introduction, whether piecemeal or 
wholesale, of a German system will only make matters worse. 
Let us go to Germany by all means for instruction and 
su §g es ti°ii, but when we set our hands to actual reforms 
our eyes should be upon England and not upon Germany. 

If I had to choose one distinctive word by which to charac- 
terise our public schools, to give them a trade-mark as it 
were, the right word would, I think, be independence. In 
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that word are summed up all the merits of our system, all 
that makes it superior to that of other countries, the one 
achievement in the region of education that we have cause 
to boast of. In the first place our schools themselves are 
independent — independent of State interference. Each one 
maintains its own individuality, and is entirely free to adopt 
whatever system it pleases. Except for the necessity of passing 
candidates into the army and the Universities they are almost 
unaffected by any external influence. Though some further 
regulation or co-ordination from without might be an im- 
provement — a point that I shall refer to again later on — this 
system is infinitely superior to the Continental one, where 
all the schools are under the immediate control of an Education 
Minister, so that a change of Government might mean a change 
■of the books used in all the schools of the country. 

But when I mentioned the word independence I meant it 
to refer chiefly to the independent spirit which is produced 
in the boys themselves. From the day when he first goes 
to a boarding school an English schoolboy learns to be his 
own master. He is away from home for the greater part 


of the year, he travels alone, and when amongst his school- 
fellows he has to look after himself without help from his 
•elders. Often, too, he is given his own allowance— not merely 
for pocket money, but for all purposes — and here let me 
pause to say that I think this practice should be more general. 
Of course it is a matter for parents, not for schoolmasters, 
but I think all parents would be well advised to give their 
sons an allowance when they go to a public school, or at any 
rate after they have been there a short time. It teaches 
them the value of money at an early age, and is thorough \ 
•consistent with what is expected of them in all other respects. 
This practice of teaching independence by launching smal 
boys into a world of their own and leaving them to take care 
•of themselves has of course its risks as well as its merits but 
is on the whole amply justified by its results, so much so that 
though the alternative system of day schools has many ad- 
vantages both in respect of moral habits and in actual teaching 
value, I think, nevertheless, that the practice of boarding 
away from home is greatly to be preferred > ieason 
•nroress of character development at an eai \ age. 
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I 1 the work of criticism I ought to say that 
Before I begin th jntended to include public schools. 

although my Ternar y • course apply with equal truth 

in general, they -.1 not, o^cour^ PP/^.^ of teing 

*° a ° t more than one school, my experience is naturally 
educated at m j was myse lf brought up, and also. 

ir'tte period of my own schooldays. Other schools may 
‘° ot ‘b subject to the criticisms which I am going to make, 
or again those criticisms may already have been met by 
reforms carried out since my time. If so, I can only be grateful 
for the fact, but as I am speaking of a period not so very 
long past, and of a school that stands at the head of the list, 
my remarks will probably be applicable in the main. Being 
an Etonian myself, I may perhaps be pardoned if m speaking 
of Eton I claim to be speaking of the most typical, the most 
prominent, the most important of all our schools. At any 
rate those among you who either belong to or have knowledge 
of other schools must pardon me if I say anything which 
does not suit their case. 

I propose at the outset to ask one question, the answer 
to which will decide our attitude, i.e., the attitude of parents 
in general, towards the whole subject. What is the ideal 
which public schools set before them ? What is it that 
parents expect them to do for their sons ? Now I believe 
that the expectations of the majority of parents are very 
limited ; if I confine them to three I shall not be far wrong. 
They send their son to school and wish him to come back 

(1) a man, (2) an Englishman, (3) a gentleman. These three 
objects are, I think, efficiently accomplished, so far as it is 
in the power of a school to accomplish them. 

(1) A Man. The idea of effeminacy is of all things the most 
disliked. Manliness therefore is striven after, often I think 
at the cost of all originality. If a boy shows the smallest 
disposition towards any sport, game, or branch of learning 
which is considered unmanly either by the other boys, who. 
generally reflect their parents, or by the masters, who always 
accept the standard set for them by the parents and boys 
together, his budding interest is stifled and he is compelled 
(unless he is a boy of strong character) to conform to the 
standard set by the majority and play cricket or football, 
which he will probably do very badly. Our very elaborate 
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system of games and the organisation of athletics is of course 
directed entirely to this end (the inculcation of manliness), 
though I think it is a matter worth the consideration of school- 
masters that in spite of the excessive attention which is given 
to out-door exercises, physical efficiency is by no means 
always attained. The stooping figures of schoolboys are of 
course proverbial, but there are also the cases where over- 
exertion leads to strained hearts and impaired health for 
life. But this is by the way. 

(2) An Englishman. Pride of race is certainly a sentiment 
which is fostered at school and schoolboys are apt to regard 
anything foreign with the utmost contempt. Though they 
are expected to learn French and German they must not 
presume to speak these languages with anything approaching 
a correct accent. Indeed to speak French with a French 
accent is thought to be both un-English and unmanly. The 
foreign master only serves to strengthen this tradition. He 
is usually a man of somewhat unenviable physique and seems 
to be kept as an object lesson to the boys of what- a man 
ought not to be. He is generally incapable of keeping order 
and his authority is not increased by the ridiculous sayings 
which the malicious wit of many generations has succeeded 
in attributing to him. I cannot of course deny that some 
foreign masters are capable of teaching their own language 
to English boys and also of making themselves respected, 
but such men are the exception and not the rule. Of course 
when an English master teaches the foreign language— and 
teaches it very well too sometimes— he takes good care to 
give a wholesome British smack to his lesson and to tell plenty 
of good stories of his own experiences abroad, which are 
entirely to his own credit and to the discredit of the foreign 
country in question. 

(3) Lastly : A Gentleman. Here perhaps the success is 
not so conspicuous. I am not going to dwell on this point 
because of all words in the English language gentleman 
is the most difficult to define. Public schools it is true (I 
might almost say each school in particular), have them stand 
ards of what is required of a gentleman, the army a . , 

society has another, and you and I have proba y go ' ®“ 
own individual standards. I will not stop to discuss them, 
Zt personally I am inclined to think that the gentleman, 
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like", he poet, nascitur non fit and that at any rate it is beyond 
of a school to make one. 


th Now f do not wish .0 deny that these Weak are worth 
striving for and what I have said is not mtended to deprecate 
hem in themselves. The question is whether is necessary 


to sacrifice every other ideal, as is done at present, in the 
effort to attain them. If so, I may as well sit down now 
for on those points I have said all that I wish to say, and it 
is only on the understanding that some parents require more, 
and that if more parents would enlarge their demands better 
results would be obtained, that I have anything to add. 

That something more which some parents desire and which 
I maintain that more parents should wish for, is some form 
of intellectual training. I take it that all those who talk 
about public school reform are thinking more of the teaching 
system than of the process of character training. From 
this point of view then I would add two more to the ideals 
which I have already mentioned. I would require of public 
schools : (1) that they should teach boys how to learn, and 
(2) that they should give them habits of work. Note that 
I do not say they should teach them Latin or Greek or science 
or mathematics or modern languages. I say they should 
teach them how to learn, and for this purpose it matters very 
little what subjects of study are chosen provided that they 
are taught in the right way. I make so bold as to say that 
this is exactly what is not done at the present day. My 
experience is that an attempt is made to teach boys a great 
many subjects — almost every subject that you can think 
of — and that success is achieved in no single one. Always 
excepting the few clever and persevering boys who become 
real scholars, the remainder leave school not only knowing 
very little of anything, but quite ignorant of the way to 
learn anything more. The result is that most boys believe, 
and some keep the impression all through life, that learning 
is difficult and disagreeable, and that only a very few people 
really know much. Certainly most masters and parents 
think it is extremely difficult to make boys work. I believe 
this to be the greatest mistake. I maintain that it is natural 
for every child to wish to learn what it does not know — 
curiosity or inquisitiveness being almost the first characteristic 
to manifest itself in children. The fact is that an appetite 
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for knowledge is born in everyone and it is only eradicated, 
or rather stifled in them, by years of enforced drudgery and 
injudicious clogging of their minds at school. That is why 
learning is never appreciated in England. I do not believe 
it is a national characteristic, but the direct result of a public 
school education. It used to be the boast of Cyrus the King 
that he had only learnt three things in his life — to ride, to 
draw the bow, and to speak the truth. The spirit of that 
boast survives to-day in almost every Englishman. It may 
be said that if a boy is to have a respect for learning, an ap- 
preciation for what is intellectual, you must instil it into 
him before he goes to school, and that to begin at school is 
already too late. This may be so, but to argue the point 
would be to argue the old difficulty, whether the chicken 
came before the egg or the egg before the chicken. It is 
obvious that you must begin somewhere, and my belief is 
that if you can only begin with one generation at school that 
generation will afterwards begin with its children in the 
nursery. A German philosopher once said that what you 
want to put into a nation you must first put into its schools, 
and as thought is what we want to put into our nation we 
must begin by putting thought into our schools. The problem 
is how this is to be done. You have got to make the in- 
tellectual side of a boy appear to him as worthy as the physical 
side. You must bring him to understand that just as he 
despises anyone who is clever but feeble, fond of books though 
bad at games, so it is equally contemptible to have a strong 
body but a vacant mind. To do this you must arouse his 
mental interest and cultivate his natural appetite for know- 
ledge, and further you must teach him method and precision 
so that he can make the best use of such mental power as he 
possesses. A schoolboy need ask no more if he can say on 
leaving school that his interest has been aroused in any in- 
tellectual direction, or that he has been taught to use his 

brain in a methodical manner. 

One proposal I should like to make of a more or less technical 
kind which would, I think, have the effect of providing a 
stimulus which is lacking at the present moment. The 
proposal is that a State examination should be held once a year 

at all schools simultaneously— an examination somewhat oft e 

nature of the existing Universities’ certificate examination. 
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, ■ r j cVmnld receive from the State a 
that those who qua 1 e , . d tliat suc h certificate 

certificate of dementaty 0^0^^ ^ admjssion tQ any 

tanct of thepublic service. 1 suggest that the advantages 

would ta“L b a “certon" standard upon all schools 
alike, a low one, it is true, but still a uniform standard, whilst 
leaving them free to adopt their own methods Every boy 
whatever school he went to, would have to reach that standard 
before he could present himself as a candidate for the army, the 
civil service, the consular service, the diplomatic service, etc. 

(2) It would simplify the subsequent examinations for these 
branches of the public service because the candidates would then 
only have to be examined in the special and more advanced sub- 
jects necessary for the particular profession they were taking up. 

(3) This is the most important point. It would supply 
an incentive to idle boys to work, and would enable the clever 
ones to clear out of the way at an early age all the elementary 
stages of their work, and so leave them free to devote their 
energies to the more special studies to which they inclined. 
Let me explain his more fully. At the present moment 
the only incentive to work at school is the attainment of 
some school distinction, the winning of prizes, etc., and to 
many this is no incentive at all. The experience of most boys 
is that having enjoyed themselves thoroughly and done very 
little work at school, when the time arrives for them to choose 
a profession they have to go to a crammer in order to learn 
enough to pass the necessary examination. How commonly 
you hear young men express the wish, when they are face 
to face with these examinations, that they had done a little 
more work when they were at school. Now what I want 
to do is to antedate by a few years the expression of that 
wish, which now generally comes too late, and to enable boys 
while they are still at school and have plenty of time to work, 
to take the first step in their subsequent careers. A large 
number of boys would work for the purpose of bringing them- 
selves one stage nearer to a profession, w'ho would not work 
merely to get on at school. At the same time many other 
boys would increase their efforts in order to leave their 
elementary work behind them and take up the special studies 
which are congenial to them. 
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In making this proposal I quite realise that the stimulus 
of an examination is the worst and not the best sort of 
stimulus. All really good work must be done for some higher 
motive. Learning, as I have said before, should be pursued 
for its own sake, and the best stimulus you can have is that 
of intelligent masters and interesting methods of teaching. 

If therefore I were speaking to schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses, I should confine the rest of my remarks to the 
■question of improving the methods of teaching with a view to 
achieving a higher intellectual standard, but as I am speaking 
to parents I shall dwell chiefly on what parents may do in 
this respect, and pass lightly over the duties of schoolmasters. 
On the latter point I will merely throw out a few suggestions 
for the purposes of the discussion which will follow. It has 
always seemed to me to be important that before setting a 
boy to study anything you should first give him a general 
idea of what it is that he is going to study, why it is worth 
studying, and if possible of the relation which it bears to other 
subjects which he is learning at the same time. Further 
the actual process of learning should be made as easy (con- 
sistently with thoroughness) and not as difficult as possible. 
These principles sound so obvious as to be almost platitudinous, 
vet in my school education they were conspicuous by their 
absence. I remember doing a great deal of very laborious 
work, I used to get up very early in the morning, and often 
worked when I was very tired in the evening, spcn 
know how many hours in school, but in six years m mtere^ 
was not aroused more than a dozen times, and all the work 

I did was meaningless and disconnected. I construe ^ 

■of Homer here, a book of Virgil there, but I never received 

method. Boys should be made to ta ^ likes doing 

and 
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the more a master can draw his boys out during school me 
lie more successful he will be. Most of my time at school 
seems to me to have been spent in sitting on very uncomfortable 
benches listening to a master who inspired no interest, talking 
about very dull subjects. The result is that on leaving school 
the average boy cannot stand on his legs and give a lucid 
flnpnt account of anything, and even has considerable 


difficulty in putting his ideas on paper. 

These and many other small matters which I could mention 
are all subjects tor the consideration of schoolmasters, and 
I only wish that masters had more opportunities of discussing 
them with each other. The great danger at schools is routine. 
Masters come with certain ideas, they soon acquire fixed 
habits, and they seldom change. It is an accepted truth 
that in order to teach you must continue to learn, andfl cannot 
help feeling that if masters could meet each other more 
frequently during a school term, in a quite informal manner, 
for the discussion of their difficulties and the interchange 
of ideas, they would find it a great assistance in their work. 

Now I pass to the last matter on which I wish to touch, 
the relation of parents to the school life of their children. 
As a rule, between home and school there is a great gulf fixed. 
A boy is asked a few questions on the first day of the holidays, 
and again perhaps in a more direct way when his school 
reports arrive, about the term which is just over. What has 
he been working at ? Who were his friends ? What progress 
has he made in his lessons or his games, etc. ? These questions 
are probably embarrassing to the parent, they are certainly 
embarrassing to the boy, and when once they are over the 
pleasure of the holidays is not again marred by any reference 
to school. The trouble is that so few parents have any fixed 
idea of what they really want, and he is a most fortunate boy 
who gets sympathy and encouragement of an intellectual 
kind at home. Parents as a rule adopt one of two attitudes, 
neither of which is the least helpful. They are either quite 
indifferent, and feel that having had a good time at school 
themselves, they wish their sons to have a good time also, 
or else they assume an indignant attitude and use some such 
words as these, “ I don’t pay £300 a year, young man, for 
you to waste your time, if you don’t work harder I must 
take you away.” Neither of these classes of parents will 
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ever help to improve the schools. The fact is that if parents 
want their sons to work they must help them themselves 
by taking an intelligent interest in their lives. A tutor in 
the holidays in most cases only perpetuates at home the harm 
that is done at school. Work done in such circumstances 
is more odious than ever, and a boy not infrequently resolves, 
perhaps unconsciously, to prove the uselessness of the ex- 
periment by showing that it does not even enable him to pass 
his examinations when he returns to school. It is the parents 
who must supply the stimulus and if they can’t do it, a tutor will 
probably succeed no better. The home influence should aim : 

(1) At supplying what the school leaves untouched, that 
is to say, at encouraging reading, arousing an interest in the 
current topics of the day, developing a taste for music, pictures 
and plays, planning expeditions where possible, etc., taking 
care always not to be priggish. This kind of help should 
take the form of companionship rather than of lessons. 

(2) Supplementing what is done at school by giving an 
added interest to the subjects taught there, pointing out the 
literary merits of the Greek and Latin books, reading from 
good translations, if possible supplying anecdotes about the 
lives or times of the authors, and generally providing additional 
material for a more intelligent study at school. The holidays 
should be free from all drudgery, but they should never be 
wasted. They afford the parents a great opportunity. 

May I in conclusion make a strong appeal to the Parents’ 
Union and through them to parents in general to take this 
question of public school education into their own hands. 
The remedy really rests with them. What they ask for, 
what they are willing to take trouble themselves to acquire, 
that they will obtain in time. Masters hate a fussy parent 
and resent undue interference in their province, but they are 
bound to be influenced by the wishes of parents in the long 
run. Aiid even masters are beginning to see that all is not 
well at present. In the May number of the National Review 
there is an article entitled “ An Eton Education,” from the pen 
of a recently retired master— one to whose teaching I can look 
back with affectionate gratitude. He deals tenderly \\it 1 t ic 
subject as he is bound to do, but in his articles these words occur: 

“ The intellectual condition of the average boy is now so 
entirely negative that educational experiments are justified. 
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“ f . ” And again: “The present system 

indeed imperativ . A Qf g despair . it has been a faithful 

has been framed in . p demanded by the public, 

atten.pt to introduce new subjects dem hcart 

in ,„ an old classical b ” is int ellectual con- 

really with the dashes results.” 

- in saying that 

the time has come for a serious effort on the part o all 
narentTwho are interested in education to free the public 
Schools of this country from a reproach which is beginning 
fo dim their reputation ? 


At 8.30 p.m„ Reception, by invitation of the Presidents 
and Council, at the Portman Rooms. 


GREETINGS FROM NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 

Philadelphia, April 2ith, 1905. 
Greetings to the Parents’ National Educational Union, 
from the National Congress of Mothers. 

The National Congress of Mothers extends its cordial 
greetings to the Parents’ National Educational Union. The 
National Congress of Mothers feels the most cordial sympathy 
toward the Parents’ National Educational Union. The 
work of our two organisations has been organised for the 
same purpose, and is very similar. 

The National Congress of Mothers held its ninth annual 
meeting in Washington, 10th to 17th of March. The reports 
from the different states in the Congress showed great progress 
in the work for home and childhood. 

The meeting was noteworthy on account of the character 
of the speakers who addressed it. President Roosevelt, 
your own honoured ambassador, Sir Mortimer Durand, the 
ambassadors of Germany and Japan addressed the Congress 
and gave most interesting accounts of the conditions of children 
in these countries. 

The National Congress of Mothers extends to the Parents’ 
National Educational Union a cordial invitation to send 
representatives to the next triennial Congress, which will 
be held in Washington, D.C., in April, 1908. 

We feel as deeply interested in the children of other lands 
as in those of our own, and we feel that in improving the 
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opportunities for childhood and in raising the standard of 
home life, we may be materially benefitted by conference 
between organisations which are organised for a similar 
purpose. We extend to you, therefore, an earnest invitation 
to send a representative to this meeting who will give us the 
inspiration of the work that you are doing, and who may 
perhaps get some new thought from the work of the National 
Congress of Mothers. 

Our work for the protection of the home and for children 
has extended to the children who come into our courts, and 
who so greatly need thoughtful care and wise direction. We 
have taken an active part in separating children from the 
criminal associations of police courts and prisons, and through 
the establishment of Juvenile Court and Probation system, 
have made the trial of children’s cases separate and distinct 
from the trial of adults. We have taken an active part in 
establishing probation care to be given by good, Christian 
women to children who formerly were sent to reformatories. 

By the request of your Consul, Sir Wilfred Powell, the 
National Congress of Mothers has prepared reports of this 
work for Parliament and for the Governor of New South 
Wales, and we hope we have aided in this way in the in- 
auguration of similar measures in Great Britain. 

Our mothers’ clubs and parents’ associations are reaching 
the humblest and poorest homes as well as those of wealth 
and opportunity. When one begins a work whose aim is t ie 
protection of home and childhood, one is led into many fields 
of work, but all that the National Congress of Mothers is 

doing relates to the child and the home. 

Our thoughts will be with you as you meet to consider 
the subjects which so deeply interest us, and w in are ° 
such vital importance to any nation. May the wisdom o 
the Divine Father be with you in your deliberations. 

With sincere regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 

Hannah K. Schoff. 

(Nee Frederic). 


The Conference papers will be continued in the August 
number. 


